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By FRANTZ FONSON and FERNAND WICHELER, 
Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, London, August 3lst, 1912. 


Camera-portrait] [By Hoppé 


Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Enos Llewelyn. 
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“ Little Miss Llewelyn.” 


The Story 


N spite of some competition, Enos. Llewelyn 
| had still the best wine and spirit business in 

Carmarthen. 

His daughter was of great assistance to him 
in his business, for she acted practically as his 
manager, keeping his books, and his customers, 
in order. All day she sat on the high stool at 
the big double desk which stood behind the 
counter. 

At the other side of the desk, directly facing 
her, sat Walter Barrington. Things did not run 
very smoothly with Walter. He had been sent 
down from London to learn the business under 
the guidance of Mr. Enos Llewelyn, and he did 
not like it at all. In fact, he believed he was 
not learning the business in any way, but acting 
merely as a clerk to the proprictor of the stores. 

After the first few weeks Enos had begun to 
find fault with him. He lost no opportunity of 
bullying him, and certainly a great number of 
mistakes were traced either to Walter’s inability 
to grasp the customers’ requirements, or to his 
carelessness. 

The young man was willing enough, but 
absent-minded. He did not know at the time, 
or if he did, he refused to let himself believe, 
that his one great trouble was a growing fancy 
for the companionship of Miss Llewelyn. 

Not knowing that the average Welshman con- 
siders himself vastly superior to any Londoner, 
and having the usual idea that Londoners were 
vastly superior to all those unfortunate beings 
who happened to live in the provinces, Walter 
Barrington and Enos Llewelyn had difficulty in 
keeping from quarrelling. 

Miss Llewelyn was sympathetic. When Walter 
threatened to leave the place and go back to 
London, she tried to reconcile him to his posi- 
tion. Her father’s manner, she explained, was 
nothing worth bothering about. Why could he 
not forget that he was a Londoner, and over- 
look the irritating remarks of her father, who 
really meant nothing by it. 

Had Enos Llewelyn been left alone he would 
have been quite a jovial little man, but he was 
married—very much married ! 

Mrs. Llewelyn had ambitions. Her desire was 
to have her husband elected as President of the 
local Licensed Victuallers’ Association, and be- 
cause that had, so far, proved unsuccessful, 
she lost no chance of ‘‘ rubbing it in’’ to her 
distracted husband. 
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Enos himself was ambitious for the honour, 
and resolved once more to offer himself for 
election. 

Thomas Griffiths, who was engaged to be 
married to Miss Llewelyn, proposed him at the 
meeting, but held out little hopes for his success. 

One morning Thomas came into the shop and 
told Enos that they wouldn’t listen to him. 
Enos was very disappointed, and the news 
caused another scene between him and his wife, 
who rated him so much that the poor man had 
to finish his dinner in the shop. 

When Thomas passed through he had a few 
words to say to Walter. The lad was jealous, 
and he was quite frank in his remarks. He laid 
much emphasis on the fact that he and Miss 
Llewelyn were soon to be married, and not too 
politely he ‘‘ warned off’’ Walter Barrington. 

To save further trouble, Miss Llewelyn got 
dowm from her stool. She brought them to- 
gether, one on each side of her, and told them 
both exactly how matters stood. She was cer- 
tainly engaged to Thomas, and meant to marry 
him. She did not love him. She never had 
loved him, and probably she never would. Yet 
that made no difference. It would attain nothing 
if Walter made himself disagreeable or showed 
any signs of jealousy. ‘There was to be no 
more squabbling over her, and that was the end 
of the matter ! 

Thomas went out, and Walter went back to 
his desk. 

So things went on in their usual hum-drum 
manner, until a certain evening, when the 
Griffiths’ were invited to the Llewelyns’. The 
real reason for their coming was to allow Mr. 
Llewelyn and Mr. Griffiths, senior, an oppor- 
tunity for a quiet chat as to the arrangements 
for the wedding of the former’s daughter to the 
latter’s son. 

Before Mr. Griffiths, senior, and ‘Thomas 
arrived, Walter entered the dining-room, and 
found Miss Llewelyn bustling around, setting 
flowers out on the table, and generally smarten- 
ing up the room. She asked Walter to put a 
new mantle on the gas, which he did—absent- 
mindedly. He seemed to have something to 
say, but hardly liked to say it. 

At last he took courage, and told Miss 
Liewelyn that he considered the coming mar- 
riage most unsuitable, that Thomas could never 
make her happy, and that she should not go 
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Miss Hilda Trevelyan as Miss Llewelyn. 
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through with it. Little Miss Llewelyn was most 
unhappy. In her heart she knew how true his 
words were, but she would not allow herself to 
think that she really loved Walter, just as he 
loved her. 

Mr. Llewelyn entered the room and ordered 
Walter back to the shop. But it was from the 
lips of their servant that Miss Llewelyn first 
heard the truth. 

Gossip had gone round the town, and now it 
had reached the one girl whom it most tragically 
concerned. ‘The servant had heard that ‘1 homas 
was a bad lot—that he already had a child, in 
fact—and she thought Miss Llewelyn ought to be 
told. 

The news came like a thunderbolt to the peor 
little girl, but she soon decided how to act. 

The visitors arrived, and the two fathers 
talked over their own honeymoon expcriences. 
They then got on to the subject of allowances 
to the young people,/and Enos Llewelyn learned 
that all the expenses of the wedding, and, in 
fact, all the responsibilities of the couple in the 
future, were ‘‘ up to him.’’ He was very sur- 
prised, and did not seem to regard the marriage 
as so favourable for his daughter after all ! 

The old people then went out with various 
excuses, and left Miss Llewelyn and Thomas 
alone. Gradually the little lady told Thomas 
that she knew all. He denied and fidgeted and 
contradicted, and then confessed, finally admit- 
ting that he would gladly marry the working 
girl he had dishonored, and was about to cast 
off, if he could get his father’s consent. When 
he was drawn out to talk about his son, he grew 
enthusiastic, describing the little mite with 
evident pride of fatherhood. 

Miss Llewelyn pointed out that this pride was 
one of the finest traits in his character. It was, 
of course, quite impossible that she should marry 
him under the circumstances, and she would do 
what she could to get Mr. Griffiths’ consent to 
his marrying the mother of his son. 

To do Thomas justice, he seemed rather re- 
lieved than otherwise. Lacking the courage to 
admit his guilt, he would have married that 
fresh young girl, keeping her in ignorance of 
the fact that there was someone else to whom 
he really belonged, but now that the situation 
was forced upon him he was prepared to face it. 

The old people were much surprised and 
upset to hear, on their return to the room, that 
the engagement had been mutually broken off, 
but they had to be satisfied with that bald 
statement. 

An unpleasant scene took place between Enos 
Llewelyn and Owen Griffiths. Owen jumped to 
the conclusion that the true reason was that 
Gwenrie considered herself too good for Thomas. 
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Enos was, at heart, not at all sorry that the 
breach had taken place. His thoughts went back 
to the recent conversation he had had with Owen, 
when he had learned that the only expense likely 
to be incurred by the father of the bridegroom 
was that of sending out the invitations to the 
wedding. So_he pointed to the door, and Owen 
aid Thomas Griffiths left the house. 

Miss Llewelyn set about redeeming her pro- 
mise. She managed to buttonhole Mr. Griffiths, 
much against his will, and that gentleman was 
very surprised to learn from her lips that she 
knew the secret of his life. How she acquired 
the knowledge mattered little; she knew that he 
himself had been born before his parents were 
married, and by promising him to keep that 
knowledge from his son, Miss Llewelyn obtained 
his consent to Thomas’s marriage with the 
working-girl. 

Then there was another surprise. Walter 
Barrington announced that he had purchased 
one of the local licensed ‘victuallers’ establish- 
ments, and that he had become a member of 
the Association. He would take up the fight 
for the election of Enos Llewelyn as _ its 
President. 

Much against the wishes of Enos himself, 
Walter addressed the meeting. 

As he was speaking, his father arrived from 
London, and listened, with Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Llewelyn, in an adjoining room, his identity 
being then unknown. 

Walter faced his audience. He spoke firmly 
and fluently. He enlarged upon the virtues of 
Enos Llewelyn—the first wine and spirit mer- 
chant in the town, a child of the people, a model 
of integrity ! Here was the man for a president 
of the Local Licensed Victuallers’ Association. 

Surprise, interest, hope, enthusiasm, and then 
complete joy overcame Enos when he heard 
Walter’s speech. Who would have believed that 
a Londoner could have made such a speech? 
So clever! So eloquent! So true! 

And he won the day for Enos Llewelyn. 

Almost out of his mind with excitement, the 
happy little wine and spirit merchant of Car- 
marthen, realising his ambition and that of his 
wife, wrung the hands of Walter and his father. 

And there was yet another surprise for the 
Llewelyns, which filled their cup of happiness 
to overflowing—Walter declared his love for 
Gwennie. 

Enos was astonished. Such an idea had never 
entered his head. He turned to Mr. James Bar- 
rington; Mr. Barrington looked at his son, at 
Mrs. Llewelyn and at Gwennie, and they all 
smiled together. 

Both fathers gave their consent to the mar- 
riage, and there was nothing but joy for every- 
one concerned. 

H. V. M. 
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Enos Llewelyn has a few quiet moments when the Stores are closed. 
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Enos Llewelyn refers his Client’s Letter to Gwennie. 
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Gwennie : ‘‘ Father, I made the mistake.’’ 
tnos: “* You?” 
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Little Miss Llewelyn is ready for Business. 
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Walter puts on a new Gas Mantle. 


Gwennie : 


‘** You do look nice up there, Mr. Barrington!” 


Walter : ** Yes, I should look well on a clock, shouldn’t I?” 
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Enos dresses for Company. 
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Darro! My collar has come undone again, 
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Reminiscences. 


a Seer 


Photo) “ (Central News 
Knos : *‘ 1 remember my honeymoon. Hepzibah and I went to the Mumbles.”’ 
Owen Griffiths (Mr. Tom Owen): ‘‘I and my poor dear Jane went to ‘lovely Lucerne.’ 
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Miss Llewelyn’s Engagement is Broken Off. 














Gwennie : ‘* Thomas, you’re a good fellow, give me a kiss!” 
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Photos (Central News 
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nos: Good riddance! There is the door; now you can save yourself the expense of the invitations ! 
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The Dignity of the Newly-Elected Member. 
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Vrs. Llewelyn (Miss Hannan Jones): “Enos, I will come with you,” 
Enos: ‘No, no! You follow behind.’’ 
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Enos Llewelyn and his daughter Gwennie. 
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Portraits of Mr. Edmund Gwenn and Miss Hilda Trevelyan in “Little Miss Llewelyn.’ 
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The Two Principals. 


A Successful Management. 


ment by Miss Hilda Trevelyan and Mr. 

Edmund Gwenn was not taken in the 
dark. lt was the outcome of much deep thought 
and careful calculation, not a little optimism, 
and a great deal of experience. 

Both Miss Trevelyan and Mr. Gwenn have 
been ‘‘ through the mill’’ of the theatrical pro- 
fession. They have had their trials, their 
failures and successes, but if ever Dame Fortune 
held out a welcoming hand she did it when these 
two clever artists made a bid for her favours at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. 


| HE first plunze into West End manage- 


Mr. Edmund Gwenn cannot say exactly when 
he went on the stage. He played as an amateur 
before taking up the theatrical profession 
seriously. The provinces knew and appreciated 
his work before his first real London success as 
the chauffeur, in the original production of G. B. 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Man and Superman.”’ 

Of late years Mr. Gwenn has been very much 
before the public eye in London. He aroused 
much comment as Jawbones in ‘‘ The Master of 
Mrs. Chilvers.’’? We remember his clever and 
amusing mob orator in ‘‘ Votes for Women’’; 
his old clerk in ‘‘ Justice ’’; his pompous knight 
in ‘‘ The T'welve-Pound Look ’’; his convict in 
‘*’The Convict on the Hearth’’; his gamekeeper 
in ‘‘Grace’’; his young Scotsman in ‘‘ What 
Every Woman Knows’’; and his plumber in 
‘*Chains.’’ ‘Then there was his great success in 
‘The Bear-Leaders,’’ the piece that drew the 
smartest London society to the Comedy for so 
many months. 3 

When he is on the stage he lives the part he 
acts. Was'‘there ever a Welshman so Welsh as 
his Enos Llewelyn? Not a word, not the twitter 
of an eyelid is missed, or over-acted. He is, as 
in everything else, the real living original of the 
character he is portraying. 

Away from his dressing-room Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn can talk of many things. He will tell 
you of his three-year tour through Australia ‘with 
J. C. Williamson. He will tell you with obvious 
delight of the different audiences he played to, 
of the miners in the Goldfields, who brought 
their dogs in with them, when the hot soil out- 
side reflected a heat of over 100 in the shade! 
He is full of praise for the Australians, they are 
so delightfully enthusiastic and hospitable. 
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Mr. Edmund Gwenn married Miss Minnie 
Terry, who is at present performing in ‘‘ The 
Glad Eye”’ at the Strand. He is very fond of 
an outdoor life, but he cannot indulge now in 
his favourite game of rugger, because the theatre 
claims him for Saturday afternoons. When at 
the Court things were different, for they had 
four matinees each week, but none on Saturdays, 
so he played Rugby football every Saturday after- 
noon throughout the winter, much to the trepi- 
dation of the management, who never knew 
whether he would turn. up sound in wind and 
limb for the evening performance. 





Miss Hilda Trevelyan, Mr. Gwenn’s part- 
ner at the Vaudeville, is one of the brightest 
and most popular actresses on the London stage. 

She is particularly the idol of the thousands 
of young folks who know her as Wendy in 
‘Peter Pan.’’ What interesting reading a 
volume—and it would have to be a big volume— 
of letters from her many little admirers would 
make if it were published! Wendy is known all 
over the world. 

Miss Trevelyan’s success is due to personality 
and versatility. One can hardly imagine that an 
actress, who could put so much into Wendy, 
could fill the part played by Miss Louie Freear 
in ‘‘ A Chinese Honeymoon,”’ and fill it so credit- 
ably. 

We still recollect the great impression Miss 
Trevelyan made at the St. James’s, when she fol- 
lowed the above performance with that in ‘‘ ’Op 
o’ my Thumb.’’ Other plays in which this ex- 
ceedingly clever artist has appeared are too 
numerous to deal with in detail, but they 
include ‘‘ Little Mary,’’ ‘“‘ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,”’ 
**Peter’s Mother,” ‘Trelawny of the 
Wells,’ ‘The Twelve Pound Look,’ ‘ The 
Admirable Crichton,’’ while her work as Maggie 
Wylie in ‘‘ What Every Woman Knows,’’ is per- 
haps as world-renowned as anything she has 
done. 

With her present partner in management she 
has toured the provinces, and is known every- 
where for the polish, the finesse, of her acting. 

As Gwennie Llewelyn she is perfectly suited. 
Miss Trevelyan has studied the Welsh accent, 
and has caught it perfectly. Tio hear her patch- 
ing up a quarrel between two jealous young men, 
or the strained relations between Enos Llewelyn 
and his wife does the heart good.’ 








“A Scrape o’ the Pen.” 
By Graham Moffat. 
Comedy Theatre, September 4, 1912. 


OR seven years Jean Lowther had been 

married to Hugh Menzies. They were 
happy together, and both friends of Mattha and 
Leezie Inglis. Mattha and Leezie were a couple 
who had reached old age after the strict life of 
the country Scottish villager, soured a little, per- 
haps, but quite lovable for their simplicity and 
faith. 

They had had some trouble during their life— 
a trouble that hurt all the more by reason of its 
being mentioned so seldom. Mr. and Mrs. 
Inglis had a son, but he had turned out a 
thoroughly bad lot., In desperation the irate 
father had turned him from his door, and nothing 
had been heard of him since. 

Now Jean Lowther had loved that son, and 
had secretly married him just before he left his 
home. Discovering how he had been false to a 
woman, however, Jean decided to forget him. 
She had been married according to Scotch 
custom, the only record being an attestation. by 
two witnesses. Husband and wife had a signed 
copy of the document. 

When Jean decided to marry Hugh she de- 
stroyed her paper, thinking that was the end of 
it. , 

One day a visitor arrived at Honeyneuk Farm. 
She wanted to discover the relations of a certain 
Alec Inglis. A pocket-book belonging to him 
had come into her possession. Inside the pocket- 
book was Alec’s marriage document ! 

When Mattha and Leezie Inglis heard the 
terrible news they were much upset. Mattha, 
with his strict Scotch conscience, was all for tell- 
ing Hugh, but Leezie’s heart got the better of 
her, and she was in favour of letting things stay 
as they were. Why should the happiness of two 
people be destroyed because of that slip of paper ? 


Men always thought too much of “‘ a scrape o’ 
the pen’’ ! 

The matter was decided finally by Alec Inglis, 
who turned up quite unexpectedly. At first he 
threatened to claim his right. Jean was his law- 
ful wife. But his mother used her sweetest and 
most persuasive powers, and the aged parents, 
relying upon their son’s good nature, handed 
him the document that had been found in his 
pocket-book. 

Alec thought it over for a few moments, and 
then, quietly walking to the.fireplace, he tore 
the paper up and threw the fragments into the 
flames. 

‘* A Scrape o’ the Pen’’ was not, perhaps, 
another ‘‘ Bunty.’’ Mr. Graham Moffat set him- 
self a standard, and if he does not write up to it 
he has only himself to blame. There is no 
reason why ‘‘ A Scrape o’ the Pen’”’ should not 
be a considerable success, for the acting is fault- 
less. Mr. Moffat’s performance alone was worth 
a visit, while Mrs. Moffat as Leezie Inglis was 
just delightful. Miss Jean Aylwin has, joined 
the company, and she was far more at home in 
the part of Jean Lowther than in a musical 
comedy réle. The cast also included Mr. Alfred 
Brydone, Miss Margaret Noble, Miss Agnes 
Miller, Mr. Joseph Barker, Mr. Will Jaxone, and 
Mr. Norman MacOwan. 


“The Voysey Inheritance.” 
By Granville Barker. 
Kingsway Theatre, Sept. 7, 1912. 


T seems hard to believe that nearly seven 

years have flitted past since ‘‘ The Voysey 
Inheritance ’’ first saw the light of day. On 
November 7th, 1905, it was produced at the 
Court Theatre, and it evoked long and loud 
praises from Press and public. 
' At that time I could only make one adverse 
criticism on the play. The attempts of Major 
Booth Voysey to reconcile Hugh and Beatrice 
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were quite too long and irrelevant. I hold that 
opinion to-day. We have just a trifle too much 
of the Major. Apart from that the pleasure of 
anticipating another hearing was no greater than 
the realisation. 

Many of the names in the original programme 
are familiar to playgoers to-day. Mr. A. E. 
George played Mr. Voysey (played on the revival 
by Mr. Edmund Maurice). Miss Florence 
Haydon, Mr. Eugene Mayeur, Miss Geraldine 
Olliffe, and Mr. Charles Fulton were in their 
original parts. It might have been only yester- 
day, so alike were their performances to those in 
1905. Miss Grace Lane played Mrs. Hugh 
Voysey, a réle so ably filled by Miss Henrietta 
Watson. 

Other names in the original programme were 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn, Mr. Dennis Eadie, Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle, Miss Mabel Hackney, Mr. 
Thalberg Corbett, Mr. O. B. Clarence, and Mr. 
Trevor Lowe. In the revival we found their 
places filled by Mr. Charles Daly, Mr. Harcourt 
Williams, Miss Barbara Everest, Miss Jean Stir- 
ling MacKinlay, Mr. Arthur Wontner, Mr. 
William Farren, and Mr. Moffat Johnston. ; 

There was the usual ‘‘ Barker’’ atmosphere 
over the theatre and throughout the play, with 
the absence of orchestra, and the French “ cur- 
tain-knocks ’’ to take the place of the bell. 


“The Grass Widows.” 


Written by Arthur Anderson and Hartley Carrick. 
Music by Gustave Kerker. 


Apollo Theatre, Sept. 7, 1912. 
“THERE was a law in the ‘‘ Snowdrops”’ 
Academy, St. Petersburg, that any of the 
young ladies found in the precincts of the build- 
ing in conversation with a man should marry 
him there and then. 

The beautiful Tatjana and her friend Honorka, 
knowing the law full well, arranged secret meet- 
ings with their lovers in the dancing hall. These 
meetings were quite successful until Vodka, the 
janitor of the Academy, became dissatisfied with 
the bribes he received, and rang the alarm bell. 
The Princess Athanasia, Lady President, arrived 
with a priest and two rings, and Tatjana was 
married to Count Boris Rimanow and Honorka 
to Polycarp Ivanovitch on the spot ! 

The two young men, of whom the latter was 
about to be married to someone else, concluded 
that they had been tricked, and went off in 
a rage together, leaving the two ladies lonely 
** grass widows.”’ 

Gaining their liberty the young ‘‘ widows ”’ 
visited the Embassy at Tasselle, where all the 
nobles, including the King, fell in love with 
them. Their husbands were repentant | and 
ready to take them back, but they would not go 
until they had punished the deserters. 
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They flirted openly with their new admirers, 
and Count Boris lost his self-control, challenging 
the King to a duel. The duel was fought, even 
against the wish of Tatjana, and the King was 
wounded. He forgave his adversary, and the 
two were reconciled. 

Meanwhile, the lady whom Polycarp had 
arranged to marry, Betty Baker, turned up and 
made things hot for him. Hearing of his mar- 
riage, she expressed herself willing to let him off, 
however, and consoled herself with Vodka, who, 
it transpired, had also jilted her in days gone by. 
This left Polycarp free to become reconciled to 
Honorka, and all ended happily. ‘ 

There was plenty of good music in ‘‘ The 
Grass Widows ”’ and plenty of fun, chiefly pro- 
vided by Mr. Alfred Lester as Vodka; but some- 
how the whole performance seemed to hang fire. 
It seemed too superficial, and some of the princi- 
pals gave one the idea of straining to be funny, 
which was a pity. Miss Constance Drever had 
a fine part as Tatjana, and Miss Thelma Raye 
as Honorka. They were both good; but Mr. 
Reginald Relsie and Mr. Gordon Cleather as the 
two lovers did not seem to fit into the picture. 
Mr. Alfred Lester, of course, kept the show.on 
its legs. In fact, he certainly saved it from 
disaster more than once. Miss Dorothy Minto 
stood out in relief as Betty Baker. Her work 
is always so finished. 

I was glad to see Miss Topsy Sinden again in 
comic opera. Her dances were obviously fitted 
into the performance, but they were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

The beautiful dresses deserved a better setting. 


“A Young Man’s Fancy.” 
By H. V. Esmond. 
Criterion Theatre, Sept. 17, 1912. 


AD it not been for the interference of Lady 
Julia Ventermere young Gerald Porth 

would have married Ella Grant “‘ off his own 
bat.’’ He was fond of Ella and wanted to marry 
her, but his aunt Julia also selected the same 
lady, which made Gerald cry off. Lord Porth, 
Gerald’s father, and a jolly, middle-aged member 
of the aristocracy, admired the spirit of his son, 
and secretly enjoyed his opposition to his aunt. 

Gerald got mixed up with the daughter of 
Mme. Monpansier, who owned a flower shop; 
but he took his father’s advice and paid her off 
in notes, only to discover that the lady was 
already married to his friend Lord Pierton. 

Lady Julia, thinking the marriage she had 
heard about referred to her nephew, and not to 
Pierton, called a meeting to discuss matters, and 
Lord Porth and his son, determined to pay her 
back in her own coin, allowed her to “‘ go on 
thinking.”’ 





Of course, the truth came out. Lady Julia 
retired into her shell, and Gerald married Filla. 

Mr. H. V. Esmond has given us much better 
stuff than ‘‘ A Young Man’s Fancy.’’ The ques- 
tion is, Why did he put his name to it? It will 
not enhance his reputation. Trivial is hardly 
the word for it—it is childish. 

Even Miss Lottie Venne’s personality could do 
little with the part assigned to her, while Mr. 
C. M. Lowne seemed to be saying things to 
excuse his being on the stage at all. Mr. 
Charles Maude, Miss Enid Bell, Miss Marianne 
Caldwell, and Miss Dora Barton struggled 
against long odds, too. 


‘* A Young Man’s Fancy ”’ was preceded with 
‘*The Fortune Tellers,’’ by H. R. Abbott. I 
could tell the fortune of ‘‘ The Fortune Tellers ”’ 
without stars or crystals! It was, however, well 


acted. 
iS! Se a 


“The Little Cafe.” 
By Tristan Bernard. 
Produced at the Playhouse, Sept. 28, 1912. 


Albert Loriflan was a waiter at the Little Café. 
Bigardon, a solicitor, heard that Albert was heir 
to a large fortune and he suggested to Philibert, 
the proprietor of the Café, that he should bind 
Loriflan over for twenty years as a waiter at a 
tremendous salary, with a heavy penalty on 
either side if the agreement were broken. Lori- 
flan, who was intoxicated, had scarcely signed 
the document when the news that he had come 
into the fortune arrived. 

Hearing of the plot he refused to break 
the agreement and sacrifice the penalty. He de- 
cided to retain his position as a waiter by day 
and become a man of wealth by night. 

Philibert and Bigardon, with an eye to the 
forfeit money, did all they could to pursuade him 
to resign, but he would not. 

Now Loriflan fell in love with Philibert’ s 
daughter and that showed a way out. He will- 
ingly consented to take his dismissal without 
claiming the penalty, and he was left happy with 
his Yvonne. 

The endeavours of a Sicilian lady to claim 
Loriflan for her husband were frustrated by her 
real husband turning up at the last moment. 

Once more Mr. Cyril Maude devoted his ex- 
ceptional talents to a part not worthy of them. 
I wish Mr. Maude would realise that he is one 
of our finest actors and would get hold of a piece 
with more in it. ‘‘ The Little Café’’ is amus- 
ing, but too slight altogether. Miss Maidie 
Hope was the Sicilian to the letter and indeed 


the whole cast, which also included Mr. Charles . 


Glenney, Mr. Charles Bibby, and Miss Vera 
Coburn, acted well. The only trouble was that 
the play was such poor stuff. 
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The Variety Theatres 


The Coliseum. 


The second visit of Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
to the London Coliseum has proved as successful 
as the first. On that occasion there was not a 
seat to be had in the house some time before 
the “divine Sarah’? made her bow to the 
audience, and therefore no other visit can be more 
successful. Sarah Bernhardt’s art stands alone. 
There is something about it that carries the 
spectators right away from the theatre. We are 
of and with the period, and the people. She is 
real, and we live with her. When the curtain 
falls a feeling as of awakening from a dream 
comes over us. It matters little what part the 
actress plays or what the play, whether ‘‘ Lucréce 
Borgia,’’ ‘‘ Phédre,’’ or ‘‘ Elizabeth Reine 
d’Angleterre,’’ we leave our seats for the moment 
and live with her on the stage. 

The other items on the bill were to a great 
extent overshadowed by the great ‘‘ star turn,’’ 
but G. P. Huntley managed to get his share of 
applause. There was much encouragement, too, 


for Marie Novello, George Robey, and several 
other artistes whose performances were excellent. 


The Palladium. 


Mr. Charles Gulliver is on the right track. He 
is not satisfied with one ‘‘star’’ and the. rest 
‘‘ wasters’’ for a programme. It would be diffi- 
cult to find fault with any single turn at the 
Palladium. Hans and Greta, the Simian 
wonders, the Terry Twins, Will Evans, Evie 
Greene, Ruth Vincent, George Mozart, the 
Boises, Sammy Shields, and R. G. Knowles are 
only a few of the popular names on recent bills. 
To those who have a fancy for sketches and play- 
lets there have been ‘‘ Flyaway’s Derby,’’, 
‘Don’t you believe it,’’ “A Lamb on Wall 
Street,’’ and Charlotte Parry in ‘‘Into the 
Light.’’ Yes, Mr. Gulliver is on the right track, 
and the public know it, too! 


The Pavilion. 


Zoe made her début at the London Pavilion 
with great success. Her ‘‘ sensational disrobing 
act’? was very clever—and there was nothing to 
write to the L.C.C. about. Another interesting 
item on the programme was “The Gay 
Gordons,’”’ with Maie Ash, Edward Lewis, and 
Reginald Sharland in the cast. A recent turn 
was that of young Ernie Leno. Ernie is much 
liké his late distinguished father, Dan, in appear- 
ance. He did not sing, but his dancing was neat 
and clever. In this respect he had a great name 
to live up to, and if the applause he received may 
be taken as any criterion, he did it. 
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The Drama in Paris. 
By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 


“Playgoer”’ Offices: 56, Rue de_ l'Université, Paris. 


“The Quaker Girl.” 


Operette in three acts. French version. By Paul 
Ferrier and Charles Quinel. Music by Lionel 
Monckton. 


Produced at the Olympia Theatre. 


T is nearly a year and a half ago that ‘‘ The 
Quaker Girl’’ came to Paris and was played 
for two weeks at the Chatelet Theatre to 
crowded audiences who did not understand the 
English wit, nor the English style of acting, nor 
the ‘‘ catchy ’’’ English music, Parisian ‘‘ play- 
goers’’ were attracted by the words ‘‘ musical 
comedy,’’ and on the Boulevards the question was 


‘What does musical comedy mean?’ They. 


went and saw ‘‘ The Quaker Girl,’’ and came 
away disappointed in that musical comedy was 
only operette, and operette in France is 
a little bright music, a little dancing, and 
a big display of brilliant costumes and 
fine diamonds, and a long parade of beautiful 
women, ‘‘ The Quaker Girl’’ in French was an 
eye-opener for the large audience that was pre- 
sent at the dress rehearsal. It was more than a 
success, it was a real triumph for Lionel Monck- 
ton. The waltz song, ‘‘ Will you come to the 
ball,’”? turned into Aveg moi venez au bal; 
“Tony from America, Tony, mon Améri- 
cain; and ‘‘ Temps, vole! vole!’’ in the 
first act, ‘‘ Five o’clock tea’’ in the second act, 
and the remarkably tuneful ‘‘ Two step’’ song 
and dance were ‘‘ encored.’’ In a few days every- 
body will be doing it, a la Parisienne, on the 
Boulevards. The operette follows mainly the 
English version, with but two or three Frenchy 
exceptions. The second act is at Green and Co. 
in the Rue de la Paix, the well-known English 
dressmaker ; and the last act at the Pré-Catelan, 
the fashionable restaurant in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The gowns are magnificent, and are 
worth going to see. ‘The English artists scored 
a success all round. Miss Alice O’Brien made a 
charming Prudence, and sang with taste, with a 
delightful slightly Irish accent. Miss Lawler, 
an old favourite with Parisians, as Phoebe, 
proved herself once more a clever comedienne, 
full of vitality and sparkling gaicty. All her 
numbers were encored, and she well merited her 
great success. If in London she would take it 
by storm, and be likened to a combined Lottie 
Venne and Phyllis Broughton in the old Gaiety 
days. Harry Maas did remarkably well as Tony, 
and M. Leoni sang prettily the Waltz song. 
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“ Patachon.” 


Comedy in four acts. By Maurice Hennequin and 
Felix Duquesnel. 


Reproduced at the Theatre de la Renaissance. 


The Comte du Tilloy is an old rake, called in 
French, Patachon, who has left his decent 
living wife at the chateau in the country to live 
in Paris. He has a charming daughter, Lucienne, 
called Lulu, who passes part of the year in the 
country with her mother, and part with her father 
in Paris. When she is with her mother she is 
very prim and proper, and when with her father 
she is a modern up-to-eyery-trick-on-the-board 
sort of girl. She is loved by young Robert de 
Revray, and although she loves him too, she 
will not marry until her parents are reconciled. 
Patachon, like most old rakes, is not altogether 
a bad sort of man, pretends to repent of his 
naughty life, and returns to the chateau. Now 
a M. Leputois-Merinville, a kind of French Stig- 
gins, has a nephew—Evariste—who has been 
brought up as a clericalist, and is a sanctimonious 
Simple Simon, whom he wishes should marry 
Lulu and her tidy fortune, and is determined to 
cut out Robert de Revray. But the marriage of 
Lulu and Robert takes place. Suddenly Lepu- 
tois-Merinville and his nephew arrive at the cha- 
teau, and inform the Comtesse du Tilloy that 
her husband has a liaison with a married woman, 
and produces some letters in which the Comte 
tells his mistress of his pretended conversion, so 
that Lulu should marry Robert. The Countess 
is so angry that she turns Robert out of the nup- 
tial chamber in order to get the marriage annulled 
by Rome. Patachon advises his newly-made son- 
in-law, Robert, to climb up the ivy to Lucienne’s 
room. ‘The next morning the Countess learns 
that Robert has sought the society of his wife, 
and has to withdraw her intention to break the 
marriage. ‘he Count—Patachon—also finds out 
that his mistress has run away with another 
lover, and as he begins to feel some twinges of 
gout in his legs he thinks it time to give up his 
racketty life in Paris and make it up with his 
wife and be respectable in his country chateau. 

The play is distinctly Frenchy—too Frenchy 
in my opinion for Iondon, but one can never tell 
—though I have tried to tone down the plot. M. 
Tarride, excellent artist, played the difficult role 
of Patachon with rollicking good humour. Mlle. 
Cecile Guyon as Lucienne played fairly well; 
M. Dechamps as Robert, M. Boucher as Evariste, 
and the other artists are to be commended. 








Mr. Liewelyn’s Wine and Spirit Stores. 


FNos LLEWELYN was a successful wine and 
spirit merchant in Carmarthen, He paid close 

attention to his business, and was proud to know 
himself as the first man in his line in the town. 

Now, how had he done this? Not by attention 
only; not alone by hard work, Enos had discrimi- 
nation. He knew that to sell a good article to a 
customer was to make that customer a customer 
for life. 

He built up his business therefore by selling only 
the finest and best wines and spirits to be had. 


HE ALWAYS KEPT IN STOCK— 


WHITE LABEL 
(6 years old). 


RED LABEL 


(10 years old). 


BLACK LABEL 


(12 years old). Born 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltd., GMM 64:1) Going 


Distillers, KILMARNOCK. 





Strong. ‘ 





Pure Highland Malt 


PEATMOOR 


' 


WHISKY ___. 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old.’ 


Wholesale: Hansons, London, 








Delicious 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


COFFEE 














BEAUTY TREATMENTS BY EXPERIENCED 
MEDICAL OPERATORS. 


The Lancet says : ‘ Decorative surgery is not only 
profitable, but is really essential for a large number of 
people if they are to pursue effectively the business of 
their lives,’” 


Latest Achievement of Nose-Surgery. 


RINKLES, lines, falling cheeks, double chin, 
wrinkled eyelids, hollows and overhanging 
eyebrows are caused by loose or superfluous gkin, 
which creases arid so becomes wrinkled. To eradicate 
these imperfections, this looseness must be adjusted— 
the superfluous skin transferred. This is exactly what 
Iaccomplish. There are no months of torturous 
waiting—no useless pomades and creams to use—no 
vain longings for a much overdue improvement which 
seldom materialises. A short treatment, and ‘the 
unsightly wrinkles are wiped away for ever as by the 
wave of a magic wand. 

There is no “but” or ‘if’ about my method 
—it is successful always, without possibility «f 
failure, because it is based on scientific principles; 
and carried out on sound, common-sense lines. 

No matter what form of facial defect or blemish 
you suffer from you will find speedy relief and will 
acquire perfect facial appearance. 

Hollows in Face or Neck 
are immediately filled out by the ‘ Hystogen Method.” 


Ladies successfully treated may be viewed by 
previous appointment. 
Call or write for literature. (Booklet P2.) 


You may consult me daily from 10 to 6 
entirely free of charye. 


Mr. C. H. WILLI, 
INSTITUTE OF FACIAL PERFECTION, 
475. Oxford St. (y,.2%%cn), London, W. 


Please ment on this paper. 
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By Special Appointmin to His Majesty The Kin: 





W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 
CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beauti ier in the World 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 





All the Wigs used in ‘“‘ DRAKE,” mide by Clarkson. 





His Majesty’s Theatre, 8.W. 
* DEAR MR, CLARKSON, 10 Sept.; 1912. 
“The Wig is splendid. Many thanks. 


* Yours sincerely, PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY.” 





HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 


Ww, CLARKSON 41 & 43, WARDOUR STREET, 


* Leicester Square, W. 











L. & H. NATHAN 


Have provided Costumes 


and Uniforms for 


** MILESTONES ” 
“*SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND” 
‘““Tue Maker or Dreams” 


* DRAKE” 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 












Prove by Test, the health § 
advantages of Southalls’ Towels. 
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Specialists. 








beg H. & M. RAYNE, 


DANDY SHOE, 
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THE 1912-1913 SEASON. 


Appended is the programme of most of the 
principal metropolitan dramatic and operatic 
societies for the forthcoming season, as complete 


as it has been found possible to make it. 


Where 


the name of the play is not given, it denotes that 


this: has not been settled. 


Indulgence is re- 


quested for any errors that may have crept in. 
IQI2. 


ct. 


” 


2. Ingoldsby D.C.—‘‘ The New Boy.”’ 
11,12. Northern Polytechnic O.S.— 
‘** Pirates of Penzance.”’ 
Ilford Social Club— 
‘*The Garden Citizens.’’ 
24. St. Peter’s D.S.— 
** Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.”’ 
26. Cripplegate D.C.— 
‘*’The Admirable Crichton.’ 
Anomalies D.C.— 
** Builder of Bridges.”’ 
2. Marlborough D.C.—‘‘ Jack Straw.”’ 
6. L.C.C. D.C.—‘‘ A Mother of Three.”’ 
12-16. Southend O.S.—‘‘ The Cingalee.”’ 
13,14. Illyrian D.C.—‘‘ Speckled Band.’’ 
14, 16. Garrick D.C.— 

**’The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ 
Forest Hill O.S.—‘‘ Gondoliers. 
Crystal Palace Athenzeum— 

‘*’The Witness for the Defence. 
16. Bancroft D.C.— 

‘The Dancing Girl. 
18-23. Mascots—‘‘ The Cingalee.”’ 
20. Croydon Histrionic Sy.— 
** Facing the Music.’’ 
Richmond Thespians— 
** Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.”’ 
23. Old Askean D.C.—‘‘ The Mollusc.’ 
29-30. Sydenham A.D.C.— 
‘The Walls of Jericho.” 
2. CroydonStagers O.S.—‘‘ Patience.’’ 
2. London O.S.—‘‘ The Grand Duke.”’ 
2, 3. Ilford Social Club—‘‘ Gondoliers.”’ 
4,6. Beddington and Carshalton O.S.— 
** Tom Jones.”’ 


IQ, 21. 


I, 2 


15, 16. 
15, 16. 


21-23. 


” 


April 3. 


March 4, 5. 
8. 


PPS 


Baltic D.C.— 
‘*’The Witness for the Defence. 
Cripplegate D.C.— 
**’The Sea Flower.” 
Norwood Free Lances-— 
‘Miss Hook of Holland.”’ 
Wyndham D.C.— 
‘*’The Bishop’s Move.”’ 
Barnes O.S.— 
‘* Duchess of Dantzic. 
Sydenham Hill 0.S.— 
‘Rip Van Winkle.”’ 
Ed. Terry D.C.—‘‘ At the Barn.’’ 
Brentwood D,C.—‘‘ Rosemary.”’ 
Edward Terry D.C.—‘‘ Joy.” 
Anomalies D.C.— 
‘* Beauty and the Barge.’”’ 
Cripplegate D.C.— 
** Love—and What Then?” 
Edward Terry D.C.— 
‘* Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt.’’ 
Richmond Thespians D.C.— 
‘* A Single Man.”’ 
Brentwood D.C. — 
‘* A Tight Corner.’’ 
Edward Terry D.C.— 
‘Company for George.’’ 
Wyndham D.C.— 

‘* Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace.’’ 
Richmond Thesps.—‘‘ Jack Straw.”’ 
Croydon Histrionic— 

‘* Mr. Preedy and the Countess.”’ 
Wyndham D.C.—‘‘ Don.”’ 
Cripplegate D.C.— 
’ ‘* Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.’’ 
Edward Terry D.C.— 
‘* Love—-and What Then? ’”’ 
Ilford Social Club.— 
**Rip Van Winkle.”’ 
Croydon Stagers O.S.— 
** Merrie England.’’ 
16. L.C.C. D.C.—‘‘ The Ambassador.’’ 
17-19. Barnes O.S.—‘‘ Iolanthe.”’ 
25, 26. Norwood Free Lances— 
**My Lady Molly.” 


18, 19. 
IQ, 20. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE ON FASHION. 
. ‘HE influence of the stage in the world of 


dress has never been more pronounced 

than it is now. Mlle. Mars was the first 
actress to decisively set the fashions, and she 
never realised her power until she wore that 
canary-colour terry velvet dress across the foot- 
lights, which, in her opinion, was a frightful 
gown. Such, however, was not the impression 
left on the minds of those who saw it, as the 
following day all Paris was discussing its charm, 
and the smart mondaines were ordering dresses 
made of terry velvet of this shade. The ‘‘ Merry 
Widow ”’ hat that made its debut at Daly’s Thea- 
tre is too well known to require description here. 
It is many years ago since ‘‘ Peter Pan ”’ arrived, 
nevertheless collars of that ilk are still with us, 
and so are the Quaker collars, although their 
birth is of a more recent date. 


A DREssS FoR BUSINESS. 


Miss Hilda ‘Trevelyan in ‘‘ Little Miss 
Llewelyn ’’ looks perfectly charming in the first 
act when performing the mission of clerk in her 
father’s office in a lilac print dress with a lily-of- 
the-valley leaf-green Princess overall, her hair 
is parted on one side and dressed low at the 
back. At the dinner, where her betrothal is to 
be announced, ‘she is seen in a white chiffon 
dress, the skirt enriched with a deep flounce sur- 
mounted with ruchings of lace. ‘The decolletage 
is finished with a neat turn-over collar bordered 
with lace, the picture completed by a folded blue 
silk sash, the ends weighted with fringe. 


Tue ELIzZABETHAN MopEs. 


That there will be a revival in the modes that 
prevailed during the Elizabethan period is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It is not the essentials that we 
borrow from the historical plays, but rather the 
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BROOKE. 


accessories, that by skilled hands are woven into 
the fashionable toilettes of to-day. The velvet 
hat with soft crown and narrow brim decorated 
with an ostrich plume is seen in various shops in 
the metropolis; as a matter of fact, it made its 
appearance a few days after ‘‘ Drake’? was pro- 
duced at His Majesty’s Theatre. Furthermore, 
it is rather a strange coincidence that in ‘‘ Door- 
amats ’’ Miss Marie Léhr’s choice has alighted on 
a dress provided with a lace Medici collar, natur- 
ally in a modified form. ‘To put the matter in a 
nutshell fashions are lancé, but no one is able to 
authoritatively state whether they will be a suc- 
cess until the leaders of fashion have seen them. 
Hence it is that the leading couturiéres, instead 
of concealing their creations as heretofore, now 
place their best creations on the stage, so that 
the world and his wife may have an opportunity 
of weighing them in the balance. 


ALLIANCE OF PICTURESQUE AND SEVERE LINES. 


Many novel effects are introduced in the 
dresses worn in ‘‘ The Little Café.’’ It is much 
to be regretted that one has such a fleeting view 
of the evening gowns in the second act. Miss 
Seymour’s royal blue velvet dress in the third 
act-is an admirable example of the charm of the 
alliance of the picturesque styles of yesteryear 
with the long and graceful lines of to-day. The 
salient feature of the skirt is again the riding- 
habit drapery at one side, which in this instance 
is achieved by gauging. The corsage is of royal 
blue velvet, the front concealed from view by a 
drapery of lace fastening with velvet and softened 
with tulle. Another dress worn by Miss Seymour 
is innocent of all seams, the apple green velvet 
being swathed round her figure, while diamante 
lace forms the right side of the corsage. ‘This is 
carried over the shoulders, and continues in a 
panel to the hem of the skirt. The left sleeve is 
likewise of lace, and depending therefrom is a 








PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS 


HOW OBTAINED. 


Oo of the most potent factors in the making of happiness is the 
wonderful power of personal attractiveness. It is that which 
smoothes away difficulties and spurs to effort. 


The woman who is person- 
ally attractive can influence 
the world around her. And 
the relentless logic of this 
influence of personal beauty 
is, that every woman is bound 
to make the most of her personal 
appearance. 

But beauty does not lie in 
regularity of feature alone. 
A woman with the classical 
features of a Grecian G6a- 
dess would be _ hopelessly 
unattractive if her skin was 
wrinkled with ‘‘crow’s feet” 
round the eyes, or was blotchy, 
freckled, or had red patches, or 
was muddy and sallow. 

True beauty lies in a true 
complexion — in the natural 
complexion of youth. 

By the aid of Valaze, every 
woman can obtain and keep the 
lovely complexion of perfect 
beauty. 

Valaze is a beautifier of the 
complexion—its restorer and 
preserver. It is a skin food 
which revitalises the tissues, 
and gives a snooth, flawless 
skin. Its use insures against 
wrinkles, skin blemishes, and 
ruin of complexion by sun, 
wind, or cold. It keeps your 
skin beautiful, perfect, envi- 
able. 

Unaided by massage or 
tubbing—and only by mere 
contact with the skin—Valaze 
sinks down, down into the 
deeper layers of the skin, and 
stimulates, exhilarates, feeds, 
and beautifies it. 

When once you have the 
Valaze complexion you can go 
out motoring, riding, cycling, 
walking, golfing—do what you 
please—and yet lose none of 
that soft, clear, transparent 
and natural beauty which 
Valaze alone can give to 
woman. 

Valaze is supplied only by 
Madame Helena Rubinstein, 
the noted Viennese Face 
Specialiste,at the price of 4s.6d., 
8s. 6d., and 21s. a pot, and is 


only one of a series of facial specialities, each serving a particular 
purpose, which she places at the disposal of every woman who wishes 


to “look her best.” 


The following are particularly reeommended:— Novena Sunproof 








Photo} [Rita Martin. 


Dear Madame Rubinstein, 


I have beén using Valaze Skin Food for some time—when 
it was first introduced in London, in fact. To improve the skin 
and keep it ‘* well”’ there is nothing to equal Valaze. 


Yours faithfully, 


and Windproof Cream, a marvellous invention which entirely prevents, 
as Valaze removes, freckles, sunburn, tan, sallowness, and chapping 
of the skin, due to heat, wind, or weather, 


Price 3s. and 6s. 
Baume Vert is in the nature of 
a Balsam for those whose skin 
is supersensitive and becomes 
painfully tender when exposed 
to the wind or strong air. It 
makes also a delightful founda- 
tion for powder, The pr’ce is 
10s. 6d. and £1 1s, Novena 
Cerate, a most effective and 
natural skin cleanser, without 
the use of soap and water, 
2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., and 12s. 6d. a 
jar, Novena Poudre, a “ fat”’ 
powder for dry skins, 3s., 5s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d, Vaiaze Complexion 
Powder for normal and greasy 
skins, 3s., 58. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
Valaze Liquidine dispels undue 
redness of nose and face, and 
prevents blackheads and 
pimples by acting directly on 
the pores and freeing them of 
waste matter, grease, and dirt 
which clog them, 10s, 6d. and 
21s.a bottle, Valaze Lip Lustre, 
for dull, blanched lips, ‘3s, 6d. 
and 2s, 

Madame Rubinstein’sestab- 
lishments, the Maisons de Beauté 
Valaze, are located at 24, Graf- 
ton Street, London, W., and 
255, Rue Saint Honore, Paris, 
and there she practises her 
famous complexion treatments, 
which include the removal of 
wrinkles and crow's feet by her 
exclusive methods, of remedy- 
ing coarse and open pores, 
greasiness or dryness o/ the 
skin, puffiness of the eyelids, 
double chin, redness of nose 
and face, blackheads, &c.,, &c. 
Her system comprises the most 
perfect methods for the cultiva- 
tion, preservation and restora- 
tion of facial beauty. 

Her advice is always at the 
service of ladies in search of 
personal charm, and it is for 
this purpose that she invites 
anyone to welte and make an 
appointment With her, so that 
she may be able, personally, to 
advise as to the. particular 
course which will suit best. 

All orders, inquiries and 
applications for appointment 


should be addressed to Madame Helena Rubinstein-— 
Maison de Benuté Valaze, 


24, Gratton Street, Mayfair, London, W. 


Paris address; 256, 


Rue St. Honore. 
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HARRODS 


Fashionable Coats. 


Orders by post 
bromptly 
executed 




















HARRODS 
HANDBOOK OF 
FASHIONS WILL 
BE SENT POST 
FREE TO ALL 
APPLICANTS 











Se \ = 
PN 1115/50 EI MAIS 
: se : 
ws M.A. W152 MA. 3153 
Seal‘ Plush Coat, lined Smart Broadtail Cloth oat, Youn; Lady’s Tailor- Caracul Cloth Coat. The 
throughout Silk. Stocked with lined Silk ; the lines have been stud made Plush Coat, lined style of Collar and Revers is a 
White Collar (as sketch), Self, as to give an ‘* Empire” effect at back, ron throughout Silk; the large novelty of this season. 
or Black and White striped brought round with a graceful curve to the Collar is shaped to a point at z 
Plush. In small ard large sizes. frent. Side-fastening finished with hand- ck. The extreme plainness Suitable for matronly ladies. 
Made in Paris. some Ornament. elightfully light in is very becoming. : 
Price 98/6. wright. Price 64 Guinezs. Price 63/- Price 73/6 





HARRODS I??==#2 Brompton R¢ London:S‘W 
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long stole to match weighted with silver fringe. 
Quite charming is Miss Peggy Hyland’s dress of 
white charmeuse; the skirt is looped’up at the 
back with a single end of tangerine velvet ribbon 
that springs from the waistband; in front there 
is a narrow panel decorated with a line of small 
tangerine velvet buttons. The coat of the Russian 
character is provided with a deep basque, and 
then when she dons her pansy velvet coat she is 
the most adorable (cuddlesome, from a man’s 
point of view) little creature imaginable. 


Tue Ripinc Hasit SKIRT. 


Reverting to Miss Léhr’s dress, the skirt is 
draped across towards the left side in the riding 
habit manner of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the draperies are held in position by a 
motif of passementerie, whence falls a cascade of 
lace. Attention must be drawn to the lace under- 
sleeves of this gowne They are provided with a 
pointed cuff that extends to the knuckles, the 
fabricating medium of the dress is rose-pink ben- 
galine. As everyone is discussing the riding- 
habit draperies incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that Miss Constance Drever in the last act of 
‘*The Grass Widows ’”’ is seen in a white cloth 
costume in which this effect is very pronounced. 


PANNIERS BANISHED. 


It is with the feeling of the greatest pleasure 
tat the authorities in the world of dress have de- 
cided that it is no use to try and bolster up, as it 
were, the vogue for panniers. The word has 
been a misnomer from the beginning, now they 
are merely soft draperies; for no matter how 
broad-minded La Mode is in her commands, she 
insists that a straight silhouette be maintained 
from the waist to the ankle. Many of the new 
draperies fall away over either hip to expose the 
skirt underneath, or they may be provided with 
long slits on either side that are edged with fur, 
thereby giving the impression of mammoth 
pockets. Miss Ethel Irving, who is now play- 
ing in ‘‘ The Turning Point,” has had her even- 
ing dress in the first act built on almost Princess 
lines, so that the graceful contour of her figure 
is not concealed. The fabricating medium of this 
dress is white crépe de Chine simply massed with 
tiny atoms of white jet, the waistline is not ac- 
centuated, the hem of the skirt also massed with 
tiny squares, oblongs and cubes of black jet with 
a Greek key border wrought in simuli gems; 
resting on the hem is an enormous scarlet poppy, 
a rather smaller one forming the piéce de résist- 
ance of the corsage, in which black and white 
divide honours. “Miss Lettice Fairfax’s gown of 


sulphur-coloured ninon is provided with the 
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softest of soft draperies embellished with superb 
diamond and pearl embroidery, that on the cor- 
sage alone cost nearly twenty pounds. In Miss 
Norma Whalley’s dress in this act the pannier 
note is represented, but it may be regarded as 
the ‘‘ last rose of summer,’’ and would not have 
been there had not this talented actress shown a 
decided penchant for it. Miss Marie Tempest, 
whose pannier dresses in ‘‘ In the Barn ’’ created 
a furore of admiration, has abandoned them in 


‘* Art and Opportunity,’’ fond as she was of 
them. 


INDEPENDENT TRAINS. 


Quite a new departure are the independent 
trains, and it is to be hoped that they will play 
a prominent role at the fashionable dances this 
season. ‘They are cleverly mitred into the skirts, 
and are so arranged that they can easily be swung 
over the arms when dancing, revealing the dain- 
tiest white lace petticoats and shoes with 
jewelled. heels. The American woman is ex- 
tremely fond of having the heels of her shoes 
treated in this way, but it has not found favour 
in the eyes of the Parisian and the English- 
woman. Should they come into fashion this 
season surely a debt of gratitude will be due to 


a Cyril Maude for producing ‘‘ The Little 
Café.’’ 


Boots and Shoes of All Nations. 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION. 


A large number of people took the opportunity 
of visiting the very interesting and instructive 
exhibition of Boots and Shoes, at the premises 
of the London Shoe Company, 116, Bond Street, 
W. The mere task in getting together such a 
wonderful collection must have entailed a great 
amount of work, thought, and research. The 
Chinese specimens were particularly interesting. 
One tiny pair of children’s slippers were 
elaborately worked with a man’s face on 
the foot. There was also a pair of elegantly 
decorated shoes worn by a newly married 
Chinese lady of high degree. A black slipper 
of a Chinese priest; a-curious opera slipper 
and the beautifully embroidered shoe of 
another highly placed lady compelled special 
attention. There were shoes from every part 
of the world; high-heeled jewelled specimens 
from France; sandals from Arabia; wooden shoes 
from Bagdad, and shoes of the periods of Louis 
XV., Charles I., Mary, and Elizabeth. Surely 
the public have never had such an opportunity of 
inspecting the footwear of so many different 
races and times as that afforded them by the 
London Shoe Company in this exhibition. . 
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Society Notes 


Tell’’ has aroused considerable interest in 

its author, Lord Rossmore. Lord Ross- 
more was born in 1853. He is the fifth Baron 
of the line, the title being created in 1796. The 
family name is Westenra, Lord Rossmore’s full 
uame being Derrick Warner William Westenra. 
He is a popular man in societv, and was a friend 
of King Edward’s. The many amusing stories 
about well-known people in his beok are told in 
a breezy, frank manner that is part and parcel 
of the author himself. Lady Rossmore is the 
daughter of Richard Christopher Naylor, of Kel- 
marsh Hall, Northamptonshire. Her ladyship 
is renowned for her sweetness of manner, and is 
a great favourite in Monaghan. 


- HE great demand for ‘‘ Things I Can 


There is great rejoicing in the Vanderbilt 
family over the birth of a son and heir to the 
Vanderbilt millions. Mrs. Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt is naturally proud of the “‘ fine, 
bouncing youngster ’’—in which manner the 
arrival was announced to her mother by cable. 
Unlike many rich men, Mr. Vanderbilt does not 
stint his expenditure. He devotes enormous 
sums annually to various societies, to sport, and 
to the great demands made upon his purse in all 
directions. In spite of this, however, his for- 
tune has increased considerably since he in- 
herited it, and he will shortly visit the United 
States to claim a further £5,000,000, which sum 
comes to him on his thirty-fifth birthday. It is 
estimated that the young heir will some day 
come into possession of £12,000,000. 


It is not generally known that Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Unionist leader, who was a guest at Balmoral 
Castle when the King was ia residence there, 
was born in New Brunswick. He is the son of 
the Rev. James Law, M.A., of New Brunswick, 
and his mother was the daughter of Mr. William 
Kidston, of Glasgow. Mr. Bonar Law was a 
member of the famous firms of William Kidston 
and Co., Glasgow, and William Jacks and Co., 
Glasgow, iron merchants. He was educated in 
New Brunswick, at the Gilbert Field School in 
Hamilton, and at the High School, Glasgow. 
Mr. Law gained some considerable political ex- 
perience during the period when he acted as the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
and he is regarded as one of the strong men of 
the Unionist Party. He is a fine golf player, 
and is very fond of chess. 


Since the first of October the rush from Scot- 
land has gone on apace. “The platforms at the 
termini of the great north lines are crowded in- 
cessantly with bronzed holiday-makers who have 
returned from the moors and lochs of bonnie 
Scotland. Several big shooting parties have 
been arranged, and country houses are now fill- 
ing up for the autumn season. ‘The First 
October Meeting at Newmarket drew big crowds 
of people fresh from the Highlands, and the 
Sunday Skating Club at Holland Park meant the 
gathering together of friends who have been 
staying away from town during the holiday 
season. ‘The Second October Meeting at New- 
market was to be honoured by the presence of 
the King, but the arrangements have been modi- 
fied since the announcement was made. 


Lord Roberts, who reached the wonderful age 
of-eighty on September 30th last, was the re- 
cipient of something like eight hundred con- 
gratulatory messages. ‘These included telegrams 
from the King and Queen, with whom Lord 
Roberts is a special favourite. What a wonder- 
fully full life has this great little soldier spent ! 
Earl Roberts—Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, 
and Waterford, Viscount St. Pierre, as is his 
official designation—was born in Cawnpore, 
India, in 1832. He had fighting blood in his 
veins, for his father was General Sir Abraham 
Roberts and his mother the daughter of Major 
Abraham Bunbury. He married the daughter 
of a soldier, Captain Bews, in 1859, and has two 
daughters. His exploits in India during the 
terrible mutiny are the wonder and admiration 
of every schoolboy, and the pride of a thankful 
country. 


Lord Roberts looks scarcely sixty. He is as 
bright and energetic as he was thirty or forty 
vears ago. His face is lined and scored by the 
sun of equatorial countries, and the set deter- 
mination in his face bespeaks his character: ‘To 
Lord Roberts to try is to will; to will is to 
succeed ! He was fearless in action, brave almost 
to recklessness; but he never asked or expected 
of a subordinate a duty he was incapable of per- 
forming himself. Mentioned twenty-threc times 
in despatches before he entered on the campaign 
in Afghanistan, his men had the most complete 
confidence in him, and if, as an old soldier re- 
marked who was with him in India, he had 


‘asked his men “ to follow him to hell,” they 
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would have done it without demur ! 





Book Notes. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


MOST interesting little volume is that by 
D. E. Oliver, entitled ‘‘ The English 
Stage—A Critical and Historical Study.” 

There is no doubt that the author is a lover of 
the stage, not so much for its glamour, its illu- 
sion, or even its romance, as for its use in pro- 
viding a means of expressing dramatic literature. 
To Mr. Oliver the play is the thing, and all those 
who have the artistic welfare of the drama at 
heart are as one with him. 

But, deplorable as it may be, commercial drama 
is necessary if drama at all is to exist. To run 
a good play is as costly as to run a bad one, and 
the fact that so many bad plays are popular is 
hardly the fault of their producers. Can the 
author of ‘‘ The English Stage’? point a way 
out? What shall we do with the producers of 
bad popular plays? ‘They are frankly of opinion 
that their duty is to provide what the public 
wants, not what they know would improve the 
public. 

Mr. Oliver’s position as regards the censorship 
is paradoxical. He would do away. with the 
Censor, and he would prohibit the immorality of 
‘“‘that abomination, musical comedy.’’ How 
could he sweep the latter clean without some 
form of censorship? And, if not the public—for 
the fact that the public supports the ‘‘ immorality 
of musical comedy ”’ excludes it from that office 
—who is to be the Censor ? 

Immorality is, after all, merely a matter of 
standard. ‘There is a large section of society 
which regards all plays as immoral, and it has a 
tight to that opinion, inasmuch as it is sincere. 
Another section regards such plays as ‘‘ The 
Merry Widow ”’ as immoral, and they really be- 
lieve it, too. -On the other hand, not a few play- 
goers consider that French farces and musical 


comedies are not immoral, and they are as sincere . 


in their belief as the author of ‘‘ The English 
Stage ’’ is in his. 

What are we to do? Where is the solution? 
It is not to be found in Mr.. Oliver’s book, in 
spite of its 150 pages of fascinating reading ! 

(John Ouseley, Ltd., 1s. 6d.) 


“JELP’S.” 


A handy little volume of Horace Annesley 
Vachell’s play has been received. On one of 
the opening pages is given.the full cast of 
the play as produced at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Full directions as to stage setting, and ‘‘ busi- 
ness,’’ will be found throughout the book, which 
amateurs should find very useful. 

(Murray, 1s. 6d.) 
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The Drink that 
is good for you. 


How often have both abstainers and non= 
abstainers wished for a satisfactory drink, 
one with the stimulating, cheering and 
comforting qualities of alcoholic liquors 
and with the “life” of aerated waters (but 
not containing either alcohol or gas) and 
which could be taken at all times with 
benefit. 


Q 


‘Made in England. 


fulfils allrequirements. Full-bodied 
in. character, distinctive and 
pleasant in flavour, not too sweet, 
it pleases the palate, its tonic 
“bite ”’ is delightful, and its full 
body most satisfying. ‘ O-T* hasall 
the merits and attractive qualities 
of alcoholic and acrated drinks but 
more beneficial qualities than any 
other beverage. 


Being made from 





ure natural 
products used in only their most 
nutritious and wholesome form, 
‘O-T’ benefits health and constitu- 
tion. ‘ O-'T’ benefits by its appetite- 
making qualities and when taken 
with meals adds a flavour and zest 
which makes every meal a pleasure, 


*O-T’ not only aids digestion but 

wards off indigestion, flatulency 

and dyspepsia. 

No drink, alcoholic or not, has 

beiter guarantees of Purity and 
Quality. 


<sL TEN 
AVG\\") BON 
aX a 


Se 
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London 1911, “~~ Paris 1909, 
*‘O-T’ is a drink, a tonic and a digestive 
combined without alcoholic gas. 


HOW —_s tee baguyrne eA - to gin, 

: emonade, soda, whisky, erry or 

TO DRINK ginger ale or beer, beer, diluting with 

‘Q-T’ hot or cold water. soda or water as 
desired. 


At Bar, Cafe or Restaurant — Drink 
*0-T’ the Drink that is Good for You. 


Sole Manufacturers: ‘ 0-1’, LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 8.8. 





























If you have not got a copy of the 


Playgoer & Society Illustrated 


No. 23 
Containing the finest Souvenir of 


“BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS 


Get one zow before the number is sold out 


Price 6d. Net 
(Post Free 9d ) 


Address :—MANAGER, KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 
5, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








HAIR ON. THE FACE. 


There are only two cures for this most objectionable of all disfigurements to a 
woman's face. 

One of these is removal by Electrolysis— which is yery painful and often dangerous. 

The other is the secret of a Society Lady and a well-known Doctor. 

If you suffer from Hair on the Face, Arms or Hands, send your name and address (in 
confidence) to— 


MADAME LAVELLE. 12, Regent Street, London, 


and full particulars as to treatment, cost, and time required will be sent at once. 
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Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 
Restaurant and 


W. BEADELL, Confectioner 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6, Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 
or a la Carte at moderate prices, 


AFTERNOON ~~ TEAS. 


Beadell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 











DRAMATIOCUS. 


A highly successful Producer of Plays is open to receive 
pupils wishing to study Dramatic Art and Elocution, with 
a view to taking it up for Amateur or Professional purposes. 
For terms for Private Lessons, apply ‘‘ Dramaticus,” 
Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ; and for 
Class Lessons, Stage Dancing, &c., to THe MopERN ScHOOoL 
or Dramatic Art, Mansfield House, Clifton Gardens, Maida 
Vale, W. 
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|\Campbeli-Gray. 


MR. AND MRS. GRAHAM MOFFAT 
IN “A SCRAPE O° THE PEN.” 


PRESENTED WITH No. 38 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





